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CIVIC EDUCATION: 
MASSACHUSETTS STEPS AHEAD 


Last fall Governor Paul A. Dever of Massachusetts 
signed a bill establishing the position of director of 
civic education in the Massachusetts State Department 
of Education. On March 11, 1952, the State Board 
of Education, on the recommendation of John J. 
Desmond, Jr., commissioner of education, elected to 
the new office Thomas J. Curtin, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools, Nahant (Mass.), currently a staff 
member of the Civic Education Project. 

This is an educational event of first-rate impor- 
tance. Ten years ago, perhaps two or three years 
ago, it could hardly have occurred. “There is a tide 
in the affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune.” Let no one suppose that in this case 
it is solely the urgings of patriotic organizations, 
sound in substance though they often are, which have 
made the difference. A wider, deeper, and more 
solidly professional movement for civie education has 
been gathering momentum for several years. 


By 
HENRY W. HOLMES 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY; CO-DIRECTOR, 
CIVIC EDUCATION PROJECT, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Witness the December issue of the Phi Delta Kap- 
pan which covers the Citizenship Education Project 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, the Civic 
Edueation Project of Cambridge, and an extended list 
of other organizations, enterprises, and research un- 
dertakings of genuine significance in this field. Add 
this fact : the Commissioners of Education of the Eight 
Northeastern States (six in New England, plus New 
York and New Jersey) have approved the printing 
of 15,000 copies of a report on “Education for Citi- 
zenship” prepared by a committee directed by John 
J. Mahoney, co-director of the Civie Education Proj- 
ect. Also worthy of notice is the chapter on educa- 
tion in the “Report of the Massachusetts Committee 
of the Mid-century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth.” It centers major attention on the 
objectives and the specific procedures appropriate for 
a comprehensive program of civie education. 

The credit for the high point of this development 
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in Massachusetts traces back to the action of Com- 
missioner Desmond in appointing Dr. Mahoney as 
Todd Lecturer in the state teachers colleges for 1947- 
48. Dr. Mahoney was then on leave of absence in the 
final year of his work as professor of education in 
Boston University, where he had developed during 
more than twenty-five years the program presented 
in his book “For Us the Living: An Approach to Civie 
Education” (Harper’s, 1945). Following the Todd 
Lectures there was established in each of the state 
teachers colleges a Committee on Civie Edueation; 
and these committees did valuable spadework for the 
movement later taken up by the Civie Education Proj- 
ect. Dr. Desmond and the state board of education 
have entered firmly, sagaciously, and with complete 
professional integrity into the entire endeavor to im- 
plement the theory of civie education by administra- 
tive action on the state level. 

The thinking behind what has been done in Massa- 
chusetts is well expressed in a statement framed for 
use in seeking publie support for Senate Bill 116, 
the act which established the new office. Those who 
responded favorably were, it should be said, distin- 
guished in Massachusetts as leaders in business and 
the professions. One hundred forty such persons 
gave formal endorsement to the measure, and the 
Massachusetts Association of Schoo] Superintendents 
voted unanimously to approve it. 

The statement referred to reads as follows: 


REASONS FOR SUPPORT OF SENATE 116 


First, the fight against Communism calls for all the 
wvapons in the arsenal. If we neglect education, we are 
missing an opportunity so important that it may be im- 
possible to make up, later, for what we fail to do now. 
The strength of democracy depends on what people know, 
think, feel, and are willing to do; and what happens to 
youth in high schools may make all the difference in their 
understanding and determination afterwards. 

Second, the schools are actively interested in new ma- 
terials, methods, and activities in education for citizen- 
ship. We know from years of experience in this field 
that there is pressing need for more ‘‘know-how’’ in 
education for democracy. Teachers are eager for sug- 
gestions; they will respond wholeheartedly to leadership. 

Third, the Department of Education is the key place 
for a leader. We don’t do much by compulsion in the 
schools of this Commonwealth, but we have started many 
valuable movements in Massachusetts providing leadership 
for educational services on a That’s 
how vocational education was started here more than 
forty years ago; and the same pattern held for Ameri- 
canization thirty years ago. The traditional Massachu- 
setts way is to get results through discussion, persuasion, 


state-wide basis. 


and inspiration. 

This might tell the whole story, as we see it: education 
for citizenship is a grass-roots investment in national 
security; the schools are asking for help in meeting this 
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great need; and the Massachusetts plan is to put an ez- 
perienced leader in a key spot. 
But the following additional points are pertinent: 


(a) There is a nation-wide eagerness for more effective 
civie education; and Massachusetts has an opportunity 
to set the pace. 

(b) No new legislation concerning the school curricu- 
lum is required, for Chapters 71 and 73 of the General 
Laws cover various aspects of civic education. The 
need is for a central agency for consultation, suggestions, 
and stimulation. 

(ec) The practical results to be anticipated are ineal- 
culably great; the yearly cost is extremely small. An 
adequate program of education for democracy, in which 
every teacher of every subject in every grade participates, 
has now become almost fatally urgent. 


Opportunity for theoretical discussion of the need 
for civic education, its aims, and its relationships is 
almost limitless. The number of writers and speak- 
ers who have issued “clarion calls” to teach or train 
the young for citizenship, to “inculeate” civie re- 
sponsibility, and to stimulate interest in problems of 
the democratic way of life is beyond counting. So 
far as I know, the step taken in Massachusetts is, 
however, the first indication that any state in this 
country is preparing to see what can actually be done 
in all its schools, systematically and through co- 
ordinated effort, toward these ends. 

Out of the welter of words about education for 
democracy it is possible, I believe, to distinguish three 
major doubts which Dr. Desmond, Mr. Curtin, and 
their coworkers will have to meet. Many parents and 
some teachers will voice these doubts. Knowing per- 
sonally the Massachusetts commissioner and his new 
colleague, I am well aware of their abundant re- 
sources for meeting them; but I should be most inter- 
ested to find out how the readers of ScHoot aNnp So- 
CIETY react to my own statement of them here. 

It will be said, first, that there is no need for special 
instruction or pupil activity directed toward specified 
civic problems. Educate your pupils through the 
established subjects and through the life of the 
schools, and that will be enough. When they come to 
the issues of responsible citizenship they will meet 
them satisfactorily because their minds have been 
trained and they have formed desirable habits and 
attitudes. 

As Al Smith used to say, “Let’s look at the record.” 
For New York State it is given in Howard E. Wil- 
son’s “Education for Citizenship” (McGraw-Hill, 
1938). It is expressed in many another book and ad- 
dress on education for democratic living; and no one 
who looks with his eyes open at what our citizens do 
and fail to do about voting, sharing civil rights and 
freedoms, and helping to make our economic system 
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work with efficiency, justice, and stability will hesitate 
to welcome a new attempt to do something practical in 
our schools toward civie understandings, attitudes, 
and commitments. 

It will be said, secondly, that high-school pupils 
cannot understand civic problems anyway. Sir Rich- 
ard Livingstone says that with solemn finality in his 
“On Education” (Maemillan, 1944). Adult 
tion is the only thing. No real learning that is not 
based on experience! 

Let the American teachers of the social studies deal 
with that doubt—but let them confess as they do so 
that they have not yet identified with enough clarity 
and analytic penetration the civic issues that ean and 
should be dealt with in high'school classes. 

In one of its pamphlets, Work Without Strife, the 
Civic Education Project devotes 78 pages to labor- 
management relations. Related activities 
gested in 13 more pages of Hints and Helps to “put 
the pamphlet to work.” This is an example of a 
problem or topie identified by means of a “break- 
down” of democracy as a political, economic, and so- 
cial faith and program. 


educa- 


are sug- 


It is not a problem to which 
a final answer can be offered, yet it can be so pre- 
sented that high-school pupils ean gain definite ad- 
vaneement toward democratic understandings and 


attitudes by grappling with it. I say this on evidence 


Reports. 
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from many teachers and pupils who have used the 
pamphlet referred to—and also because distinguished 
labor leaders OK’d it and a forward-looking steel 
company bought 4,000 copies for its foremen and 
supervisors. How much time do most social-studies 
teachers find for the general, recurrent, underlying 
problem out of which our strikes, layoffs, and other 
industrial conflicts and work stoppages emerge? 

It will be said, thirdly, that advocates of civic 
education want to indoctrinate (horrid word!) and 
that such an intention is undemocratic. 

Here are two answers, both in the form of counter- 
questions. Is indoctrination for democracy undemo- 
cratic? If we teach that democracy means freedom, 
fairness, and friendliness in day-to-day living, and if 
we then present as problems the achievement of these 
qualities in such areas as town and city government, 
business enterprise, and the sharing of rights and 
freedoms among ethnic, national, and religious groups 
—are we indoctrinating? 

I am doubtless a biased witness, but I predict for 
Mr. Curtin and his chief an enviable experience in 
serving a desperately urgent but heretofore a rela- 
And I ean say 
with personal pride, as a national figure once said 
before: !” adding 


tively neglected educational cause. 


“Massachusetts—there she stands! 
(on my own), “And steps ahead” 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: AMBASSA- 
DORS OF THE ARABESQUE 


Witiam H. BEYER 

New York 27 

A BOUQUET, one of rare, exotic blossoms, has been 
tossed to the New York City Ballet Company as an 
The 
tribute is an invitation to our leading ballet company 
to appear at the various international festivals of the 
performing arts to be held in five European countries 
from May to September, beginning with the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom, Paris, and climaxing with the 
Edinburgh Festival. It was at Edinburgh that the 
New York Orchestra last 
year’s American cultural ambassador. 


accolade for its distinguished accomplishments. 


Philharmonie served as 
Lincoln Kirstein, the company’s general director; 


George Balanchine, artistic director and classical- 
ballet choreographer, the distinguished ballet com- 
pany—predominantly Americans—and Leon Barzin, 
musical director, may well be proud of the recogni- 
tion bestowed upon them. The tribute comes as no sur- 
prise for in the past several seasons the New York 
City Ballet has electrified the local theatre scene as 


no other form of theatre has done; first, by the vital 


performances, and second, by maintaining an inte- 
grated repertory company. 
one to follow the careers of these young dancers as 
they develop and increase in artistic stature through 
the variety of roles assigned them, magnifying the 


This continuity enables 


accomplishments of the company to a point where it 
achieves international recognition. 

The recent successful mid-season engagement of the 
ballet company at its home base, the New York City 
Center, prior to its junket abroad, presented the com- 
pany as continuing in its experimental new ballets 
which are as varied as are the personalities and tech- 
niques of its leading choreographers—Balanchine, 
Antony Tudor, and Jerome Robbins—with Frederick 
London’s Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
as guest choreographer. 


Ashton, maestro of 
The ballets having world 
premieres were two by Balanchine—‘Caracole” (Mo- 
zart) and “Bayou” (Virgil Thompson)—Robbins’s 
“Ballade” (Debussy), Tudor’s “La Gloire” (Beetho- 
ven), and Ashton’s “Pienie at Tintagel” (Bax). 
Balanchine’s dances show the master at his creative 
and artistic best. “Caracole” fully captures and pro- 
jects the very essence of Mozart’s captivating “Diverti- 
mento No, 15.” Like Mozart’s, the mood is one of 
sheer joy, light as the morning, sun-bright, fresh, 
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and is a fulfillment in its own artistic dimensions. 
Balanchine has never employed the classical form 
with greater spontaneous inventiveness, and the five 
ballerinas, three men, and an ensemble of eight ex- 
ecute his elaborate inventions with the ease of birds 
aiming skyward, weaving fanciful variations that ex- 
hilarate the onlooker as he marvels at the wonder 
before him. The dance invention is heightened by the 
choreographer’s accent on the personalities and indi- 
vidual techniques of his dancers, giving the combina- 
tions the warmth of personalized artistry: the spec- 
tacular technique and formal elegance of Maria Tall- 
chief, prima-ballerina; the force and ingratiating 
bravura of Patricia Wilde; the lyrical loveliness of 
Diana Adams; the arresting sophistication of Tana- 
quil LeClereq; and the sprightly dynamics of Melissa 
Hayden, all superior technicians, are artistically 
matched in the premier danseur, André Eglevsky, 
whose miraculously extended leaps, elevation, and 
complex turns arouse tidal applause, as does “Cara- 
cole,” which is assuredly one of Balanchine’s most 
ingratiating compositions. 

In the folk genre of ballet, “Bayou,” too, has its 
enchantments, though naturally on a less spectacu- 
lar scale. It is danced to Thompson’s captivating 
“Louisiana” film suite and is arcadian in style and 
of folk-legend dimensions which reflect the lovely 
score to perfection as well as conjure up visions of 
the courtly 19th-century nymph-and-satyr romantics. 
Here Balanchine is in a lyric, poetic mood, one of 
mythical nostalgia, and he creates a fanciful inter- 
play between nature’s spirit-folk, leaves and flowers, 
that the bayou evokes, and a courtly provincial bridal 
group. Dorothea Tanning’s mood-inducing bayou 
setting and costumes provide the right poetie color- 
ing. Francisco Moncion and Doris Breckenridge, as 
the natives, Melissa Hayden and Hugh Laing, leaders 
of the metamorphosed leaves and flowers, and Diana 
Adams and Herbert Bliss, as the bridal pair, blend 
the legendary, earthly, and formal measures of 
dance and mime enchantingly. All combine to make 
“Bayou” a gem of sophisticated folk ballet unique 
in the company’s repertoire, invaluable as an asset 
in a balanced program such as the company con- 
sistently achieves. 

“Ballade” has Robbins reviving the familiar doll 
figures of the Harlequinade who are brought to life 
by a passing balloon vender. Individually, the dolls 
spin and mime their little dances, characterfully sad 
or gay, becoming inanimate when the man collects the 
balloons. This ballet finds Robbins in a strange, even 
strained, mood, one in which he himself apparently 
gets lost. While the ballet implies definition, its un- 
foldment illumines nothing that evokes dance origi- 


nality, for it has no organic urgency. The result is 
that it has no meaning, and the effect is dull and 
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unrewarding despite the technical excellence of Janet 
Reed, Nora Kaye, Tanaquil LeClereq, Roy Tobias, 
and the supporting dancers. Robbins is too vital 
and too much the modern for this coy capering. 

Ashton’s “Picnic at Tintagel,” to Sir Arnold Bax’s 
“The Garden of Fand,’ and Tudor’s “La Gloire,” 
to Beethoven’s three heroic overtures—‘Egmont,” 
“Coriolanus,” and “Leonore IIIl”—have a common 
foundation. Both ballets are dance treatments of 
classics related in terms of the emotional involve- 
ment, in fabulous dimensions, of contemporary char- 
acters. Ashton smartly elaborates on the old Cor- 
nish Tristram and Iseult legend with which Bax’s 
“Garden” is concerned; Tudor embraces the heroic 
passions on an equally glorified scale, including 
Lucretia and Tarquinius, Phaedra and Hippolytus, 
and Hamlet. The effects of the two ballets are 
completely opposite. Ashton’s is the effect of an 
anachronism—coca-cola served in a neon-outlined 
soft-drinks concession amid picture-posteard ruins. 
Ashton’s characters are jaunty post-World-War-I 
British tourists—a couple, the wife’s boy-friend, and 
servants—and the aged caretaker amid the ruins of 
Tintagel, a sorcerer who injects a love potion into the 
picnic wine which is spurned caleulatingly enough 
by all but the wife and lover. The Tristram-Iseult 
tragedy-of-love is relived in fantasy; normalcy is 
restored; and the tourists resume touring, willy-nilly, 
leaving the caretaker singularly confounded—though 
no more than we. 

Indisputably Wagner’s music-drama is the artistic 
apotheosis of immortal love, a considerable challenge 
to Ashton. It is not surprising, then, that by looking 
over his shoulder and winking at Wagner Ashton, 
in the best Vestris tradition, should indulge in a 
pirouette d’huit, but on a banana peel, and spill 
ignominiously, though most decoratively, thanks to 
the Cecil Beaton decor and extravagant costumes. 
Gay and fanatically grotesque as Beaton’s costumes 
are—especially in the modern tourist dress in which 
the principals move about as in tents—the effect is 
that of a night-club revue. Later, in Isolde’s airy 
crown, her tights, and her draped waistline, there is 
really the stuff of sorcery. Ballet dancing as such 
is negligible and is limited largely to an intricately 
entwined, lacing and unlacing baroquish pas-de-deux 
which bizarrely knots the Bax-Ashton variation on 
the grand passion at Tintagel. The matchless Diana 
Adams, as Isolde, is radiantly lovely and ravishingly 
feminine—quite the Iseult of legendary beauty—and 
she dances with a perfection that is an artistic achieve- 
ment in its own terms. Here the wine of transforma- 
tion is entirely gratuitous. As to Jacques d’Amboise, 
the seventeen-year-old, in the dual role of modern 
boy-friend and mythical Tristram, while a stalwart, 
beardless youth with acceptable technical skill, we 
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are not deceived by the red wig and beard with which 
Beaton disguises the lad. It is inevitable that the 
grand passion becomes a teen-age exploration. 

Geared to Bax’s diluted romanticism as “Tintagel” 
is, it is no doubt inevitable that the eternal love myth 
should be proffered in a cozy garden-party mood, 
tender as wet rose leaves. Had Ashton taken his 
cue from the gaiety of Beaton’s costumes and ex- 
travagantly spiked the legend, it might have been 
genuinely hilarious. 

Tudor’s “La Gloire” is quite another matter. It 
represents the man, whose masterpiece, “Pillar of 
Fire,” is by now a modern-dance-theatre classic, com- 
ing to grips with a subject that challenges his full 
artistic stature and reaffirms his unique genius. After 
occupying himself with routine items that might in- 
trigue any pedestrian choreographer with a Gallic 
predilection for the infernal triangle, Tudor has ma- 
tured personally as well as artistically to a point 
where he is inspired to pose the issue that is greater 
than the everlasting triangle, namely, the artist’s, or 
universal, self in the Renaissance sense against man’s 
personal, or temporal, individuality. 

Academically regarded, this may sound like so much 
esoteric gobbledygook. However, since any artistic 
creation is the objectification of an emotional state 
or experience passionately communicated, the aca- 
demic evaluation is not only irrelevant; it is presump- 
tuous. Artists generally agree that “Art is life im- 
passioned,” and so it follows that the conflict between 
life and art, or man and artist, invariably sparks the 
fuel of artistic creation. It is the proper evaluation 
given to all life’s experiences through poetie per- 
ceptivity, often amounting to divination, that gives 
the artist’s work what might be called its soul—in 
any case, its unique personality. Naturally, the 
greater in contrast and the more extreme the experi- 
ences of the artist, the richer his output, if—and there 
lies the rub—he has the potentialities of aesthetic 
definition which encompass and convert all experi- 
“La Gloire” 
reveals Tudor in a masterly dance-theatre synthesis 
of the struggle of the artist in conflict with himself— 
heroic in artistie stature, but all too human as man. 
The leading figure, the artist, about whom “La Gloire” 
evolves, is a great actress, one whose intensity and 
accomplishments find no parallel in life’s tensions— 


ences poetically toward creative ends. 


those fragments of emotional climaxes, often contra- 
dictory and conflicting, that constitute living and ag- 
ing—situations that fail to achieve for her personally 
the grandeur of the classic tragedies she brings to 
surging life. To her the aesthetic accomplishment, 
pride, and the personal solution, vanity, are contraries 
forever in conflict. Tudor traces her achievements 
through parallels in stage classics—various expres- 
sions of love on the grand scale as depicted by Lu- 
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cretia, Phaedra, and Hamlet. He juxtaposes against 
these epic passions, fittingly danced to Beethoven’s 
three heroic overtures, the plight of the aging star 
who defeats herself by mistaking herself for Destiny, 
rather than conceding that she, too, is Destiny’s tool. 

As in “Pillar of Fire,” Tudor has the superb dan- 
cer-actress, Nora Kaye in the leading role, and a mag- 
nificant evocation of the conflict of the artist as 
woman is portrayed by this talented ballerina, mag- 
netically compelling and illuminating. Kaye magically 
matches the heroics of the characters she portrays 
in arresting miming and striking dance movement that 
soar with the music and pulse through the conflicts 
precipitated by her duality. Above all, it is the mask- 
like quality of her face that is so arresting and is 
intensified to the point where the added dimensions 
of classie mask extends the heroic dimensions arising 
The 
gripping dynamics sustained throughout the ballet 
are integrated in Tudor’s miraculous choreography. 
Here the emotional content is white hot and always 
valiantly 
though the very soul is defined, naked and unabashed, 
whether fully articulated in dance in the noble love 
of Lucretia, the ignoble lust of Phaedra, the loneli- 
ness of Hamlet, or the self-love of the actress. 

The visual production is on a par with the superior 
artistry of the dance. 


in clarion contours from Beethoven’s scores. 


and provocatively enunciated. It is as 


Gaston Longchamps has de- 
vised a series of striking, movable panels that speedily 
isolate various areas as the action shifts from star 
dressingroom to stage. The production is all rea- 
soned and artistic and reveals an analogy, as does 
Tudor, to the baroque definition of la gloire which is 
epitomized in Racine’s “Phédre.” Here the passions 
are Racine’s symbolized rationalization within the 
closed circumference of reason—a concomitant of the 
Deism prevailing in the Age of Reason. 
gloire is one that is directly opposed to that of the 
deifie arena within which the Greek tragie passions 


The baroque 


moved. Beethoven, the thunderer at the portals of 
Olympus, approximated the Greek concept of la 
gloire, as Shakespeare elevated humanism to a new 
glory. 
ment of unity in his ballet, balancing head and heart 
timelessly, Tudor miraculously accomplishes a feat in 
pure modern artistic philosophy as 
chology. 


In bringing poetic perceptivity to the achieve- 


well as in psy- 
In fact, there is something definitely Prous- 


tian in his approach. “La Gloire’ 


excitingly modern in choreography, for it has its 


is completely and 


foundation in the classical tradition, yet extends into 
the breadth and scope of open movement, the defi- 
nition of which is from within the contemporary per- 
spective, which, since it is more aware, releases more— 
an approach historically denied the Greeks in their 
limited concept of the world. 


’ 


As to the popularity of “La Gloire,” we are skep- 
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tical, since the conflict and its artistie resolution lie 
in a frame of reference beyond the scope of average 
experience, dance-theatre it has so 
much passion, power, and authority that it should 
become an integral part of the company’s repertoire. 
It is performed with such inspiring artistry on the 


However, as 


part of Kaye, of the lovely Diana Adams—it is she 
who threatens the star’s prestige—and of Moncion 
and Laing, both of whom are superb, that the ballet’s 
emotional impact and theatrical effectiveness reach 
the glory of the majestic Beethoven scores. 

As one group of ambassadors leaves our shores, an- 
other returns. Pearl Primus, our leading Negro 
dancer, has come back after a season of successful 
appearances abroad with her company in her pro- 
gram, “Dark Rhythm.” 
pearances here with several rousing performances at 
the Lexington Avenue YMHA that echoed the acclaim 
accorded her overseas. 


Miss Primus resumed ap- 


The authentic African dances 
Primus has adapted have a unique vitality and in- 
digenous charm, since she gives us the unspoiled 
primitive essence and not the usual Broadway glam- 
orized interpretation which patronizingly interprets 
captivating innocence as exotie naivete and natural 
sensuousness as eroticism. Consequently there is a 
freshness to her dances, an airy spontaneity, which 
suggests the larger form and more elaborate ritual 
from which these fragments are adapted. Be her 
dances sad or joyous, traditional-ritual or of an im- 
provizational festive genre, Primus and her company, 
drummers and a singer and several male dancers, 
ignite each dance with the fire of ethnie understand- 
ing and illumine the heart of the natives while weav- 
ing dance elaborations that are both earthly and lyrie, 
comie and touching. 

In American Negro dances she is equally authentic 
in her artistry, giving individuality to the dances by 
portraying dancers as characters, thus heightening 
the solo performances and giving greater dimensions 
Vital and 
ebullient as Primus is, she nonetheless has the rare 


to our Negro dance idiom and character. 


gift of simplicity and sincerity that draws one to 
her with her art rather than aggressively bowling 
one over. There is no effort to impress; rather it 
is to win the onlooker to rapport through dance. 
No end of credit 
for presentation of 


for dance successes, as well as 
arts which 
at the YMHA 
nightly and week-end afternoons, goes to the alert 
directorship of the YMHA. 


formers, as well as talented neweomers and beginners, 


all the performing 


occupy the Kaufmann Auditorium 


Here established per- 
are given a showing. Dance-choreography groups, 
new composers and their works, and qualified instru- 
mentalists, too, find an audience, while poets ranging 
from T. S. Eliot to Marianna Moore read their verses. 
Here is truly a people’s center. 
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Still another facet of dance high-lights the musical, 


“Paint Your Wagon.” The multitudes who were 


captivated by the fanciful and endearing “Brigadoon” 
& 


will welcome the new success, since Frederick Loewe 
composed its score, and a merry, singable score it is. 
The book and lyrics are the work of Alan Jay Lerner, 
but, while the lyrics are agreeable in a sort of home- 
brewed way, the book, like the miners comprising the 
east, fails to strike a mother-lode. Since “Oklahoma” 
there has been an understandable trend toward Amer- 
ican grass-roots exploration for pay-dirt musicals, 
and “Paint Your Wagon” is another effort in this 
direction. 

The West of the Gold Rush is the scene, and the 
situation is, as usual, unique and rife with possibili- 
ties. Here are luckless miners, womanless, too, but 
for Olga San Juan as the incredibly naive teen-age 
daughter of Rumson, headman of the otherwise all- 
male community. To ease the men’s tension, Rumson 
sets up a dance hall and invites a company of Can- 
Can dancers who create quite a “holler” on arrival. 
In the meantime Rumson, having purchased a spare 
wife from a passing Mormon, sends his teen-ager east 
This temporarily separates her 


for “book-larnin’.” 


from her equally naive Mexican adorer, Tony Bavaar. 
Eventually the lovers are reunited in Rumson’s town, 
now deserted since gold lies ever yonder, she return- 
ing with learning, while he reappears from fruitless 
prospecting. 

Whatever the dramatie and comic possibilities in 
the set-up are, they have completely eluded Lerner 
and the director, Daniel Mann. They have resorted 
to such unrewarding anties as lie in the Rumson- 
Mormon marriage deal and the ensuing 
nuptials. The latter gives James Barton, a grand 
actor who is fine as Rumson, an opportunity to dis- 
eard the book and sandwich in his long-familiar and 


drunken 


excrutiatingly funny drunk act of vaudeville days. 
This provides the major merriment in the first act 
except for such meager opportunities as are given 
Agnes de Mille, the choreographer, to generate spor- 
adie excitement in dance. Dancing is presented in 
a kaleidoscopic block in the dance-hall opening of 
the second act, where, luckily enough, the book is once 
more abandoned, and the full vigor and robust shen- 
annigans inherent in the place are served in typical 
de Mille balletics—colorful, characterful, and show- 
After this fandango of hips and heels, in 
which a wee bit of femininity, Gemze de Lappe, com- 


stopping. 


pletely captivates with her beauty and tender grace, 
the sagging plot’s knots are tied, though most per- 
functorily, leaving us to conclude that there is no 
analogy here between grass-roots and mother-lode 
when it comes to raising the stuff of exhilarating 


musicals. 
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“MOUNTAINEERS ARE ALWAYS FREE”: 
ALLEGHENY CONFERENCE ISSUES 


Rospert F, CREEGAN 
Ohio University, Athens 


Tue fourth annual Allegheny Regional Conference 
on Higher Education was held at Morris Harvey 
College (Charleston, W. Va.), March 14-15, 1952. 
Most of the West Virginia colleges sent representa- 
tives as did certain colleges from contiguous areas of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky. About {50 per- 
sons were present at the most important meetings. 
The general topie was “Educating for Moral Integrity 
in Today’s Colleges.” E. W. Ockerman was the gen- 
eral chairman of the conference. This report will 
high-light some of the themes that were discussed, 
selecting those which appear to have national interest. 

The first general session featured a formal weleome 
and a statement of conference aims by Leonard Rig- 
gleman, president of the host institution. The key- 
note address was delivered by Myron F. Wicke, col- 
lege section, Methodist Board of Education. Both 
educators agreed that America is involved in a moral 
crisis and that higher education is like a physician 
who needs to heal himself first of all. Both found 
small comfort in the thought that a few earlier epochs 
of history have witnessed similar, or even more severe, 
moral crises. The new techniques of mass propa- 
ganda and of mass destruction were said to give a 
new urgency to all questions of social ethies. 

The second general session, also held on the after- 
noon of March 14, took the form of a panel dis- 
cussion. On the panel were leaders in West Vir- 
ginia professional and business activity, as well as 
educational leaders. Among the panel consultants 
were Corma A. Mowrey, immediate past president of 
NEA, and William J. McKeefery, representative of 
the North Central Association. Among the themes 
discussed were the contrast between any specific set 
of ethical principles and the always equivocal prac- 
tices of the business, professional, and_ political 
worlds, and the alleged silence of the contemporary 
college generation. Dr. McKeefery pointed out that 
morality is a process of discovering sharable values 
and ways of achievement. One question from the 
floor was whether such a process requires individual 
courage to question group assumptions and to pro- 
pose novel ventures in group living. There was some 
interchange of ideas (involving both the panel and 
the floor) as to whether the silence of American youth 
today is real or only alleged. It was asked whether 
silence could be a true indication of a questioning 
attitude. Opinion on this point was divided. Charles 
Wise, attorney in Charleston, a panel member, re- 


marked that pragmatism has not encouraged resolute 
thought on ethical standards. He said that hit-or- 


miss thinking is never really practical. 
Karl Compton, chairman of the MIT Corporation, 
was the speaker that evening at a joint meeting of 


the college conference and the Charleston Open 
Forum. Dr. Compton outlined the history of Amer- 
ican public education, ventured a number of predic- 
tions as to its future, and devoted special attention 
to higher education, as well as to the importance of 
academic freedom. He said that among educational 
thinkers in the fields of science and engineering there 
is an increasing recognition of the need to “humanize 
the scientist” and to “scientize the humanist.” He 
described the co-operation between MIT and Har- 
vard. Dr. Compton’s address elicited many questions 
from the floor, which included questions on teachers’ 
oaths, on the refutation of the Buckley book on Yale, 
and on the case of a well-known mathematician whose 
loyalty has been questioned. Dr. Compton said that, 
in his opinion, nondiscriminatory oaths of allegiance 
are ethically permissible, but that such oaths probably 
are rather ineffective as security devices, since treason 
has never hesitated to be foresworn. 

On the morning of March 15, following a period of 
meditation in the college chapel, there was a panel 
discussion on implementation of education for moral 
integrity. Contributors to the discussion included: 
G. Derwood Baker, chairman of the Joint Council 
on Eeonomie Education, New York, and John W. 
Davis, president, West Virginia State College. The 
panel group included representatives of college ath- 
letics, college administration, student activities, col- 
lege religious life, faculty, and college trustees. Com- 
ments from the standpoint of industry were contrib- 
uted by the trustee representative, Ray Evans, presi- 
dent of the Evans Lead Corp., interested in the re- 
eruiting of college personnel for industrial positions. 
Mr. Evans stated that the recruiting policy of in- 
dustry stresses integrity and loyalty as student quali- 
fications on a par with intellectual criteria. He 
pointed out that there is a filtering-out process in 
industry. After ten to fifteen years of employment 
“those capable of going out on a limb and fighting 
for a new idea” often attain the top jobs. 

Dr. Baker wondered whether the silence of students 
indicates fear and whether such may extend to faculty 
groups. Dr. Davis observed that fear of superiors, 
fear of students, and fear of the community at large 
is an unmistakable phenomenon among teachers of all 
levels in America today. He agreed with that edu- 
‘ator who said that the fear-ridden teacher is unfit 
to educate free men. James Hupp, of West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, reported that Negro students have 
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been admitted there for the first time. He added that 
intimidation of citizens on the pretext of race is one 
practice that the free men of West Virginia no longer 
will tolerate. 

Myron F. Wicke, in his closing address, described 
the “antiseptic” practices of the timid, purely ana- 
lytical type of philosopher who hesitates to face up 
to the great orientational problems concerning exist- 
ence and values, liberty and discipline, reverence and 
creativity. He asserted that American college fac- 
ulties, perhaps even more than student groups, need 
the resource of original philosophical conversations, 
so that they may restate the objectives of education 
in harmony with current needs. He warned against 
the supposition that moral integrity may be taught 
simply by adding courses on ethies or religion, human 
relations, or problems of citizenship. Such courses, 
he said, have an important place in certain curricula, 
but moral education calls for self examination by a 
unified community of faculty, students, and staff per- 
sonnel and for reorientation of all courses and all 
extracurricular programs. If industry allowed trivial 
details of daily practice to monopolize the time at 
its policy-setting meetings, as college faculties allow 
administrative details to monopolize faculty meetings, 
an industrial civilization could not survive for a single 
year. 
accompany thinking about methods and testing de- 
vices. Ife deplored the shift of attention in some 
American 


Thinking about objectives must precede and 


from the general education 
Solu- 


universities 
problem to the problem of classroom efficiency. 


Corresbondence 
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tions to technical problems must be by-products of 
community objectives. 

In summary, the most persistent theme of the Alle- 
gheny Conference was that moral failure in this coun- 
try seems to be most characteristically a matter of 
default, partly in reasoning, partly in communication, 
and partly in courage. Unlike some nations, past 
and present, the United States is not tempted by the 
positive irrationalism of reactionary myths. America 
seems more prone to fall victim to the irrationalism 
If America has any myth, it 
would seem to be that truths about the most imme- 
diate facts are the whole truth, and sometimes Amer- 
icans deny that personal values, both traditional and 
emergent, have the full thrust of operating facts. 
The way out which the discussions suggested, at least 


of blind opportunism. 


to one observer, was the realization that barriers to 
intergroup conversations must be broken down in 
order to make possible the discovery of new unities 
To discover the full delight of the real, we 
must Personal 
courage, too, requires asking one another why we 
Then we must remove the causes 
of our fear as far as this is possible. 


of value. 
discover each other’s perceptions. 
have been afraid. 


“Mountaineers are always free,” states the West 
Virginia motto, and the educational leaders of that 
mountain state show every indication of a strong will 
to continue the tradition of personal freedom in the 
face of every complexity which modern industrialism 
may introduce. Theirs is evidently a will to plan 
the social and industrial order for freedom universal. 





ON JARGON 


Wma. CuarK Trow 


University of Michigan 


Cuirron L. Hai, of the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, in a pretty essay appearing in SCHOOL 
AND Socrery, March 1, recurs to the well-worn theme 
of edueational jargon. Unlike many of his brother 
objectors, he tries to be reasonable, and he indulges 
in only the mildest of name-calling. But in spite 
of this, he seems to be as naive as some of his more 
heavy-footed brethren and possibly even guilty of 
what he inveighs against! 

He makes clear his belief that technical terms are 
employed primarily to impress the uninitiated, and he 
for one is not impressed. He explains his views with 
great clarity. He objects, for example, to the phrase, 
a pupil's “skill is not functional,” he states his prefer- 
ence for the longer expression, “he has skill but does 
not know when, where, or how to use it.” Sixteen 
words are better than four, apparently, if they are 
“plain, lucid Anglo-Saxon.” 


Again, he objects to “inferiority complex” and pre- 
fers, “vile-tempered young brat.” This is an unfor- 
tunate example, categorizing behavior as it does under 
the attitudes it arouses instead of under likely causa- 
tive factors. Furthermore, the distinctly unprofes- 
sional attitude of ill-tempered hostility it reveals is 
doubly unfortunate, coming as it does from a member 
of the staff of a teachers college, one of the chief 
functions of which is to help teachers to deal ade- 
quately with children’s behavior difficulties. 

But let us see how well Mr. Hall follows his own 
advice. Does he use “plain lucid Anglo Saxon,” or 
does he, too, employ a professional jargon? From 
his own essay I have culled the following phrases: 
“dwell with deeper satisfaction, linguistic armory, 
awed admiration, early demise, frequent derogatory 
use, emerged from the encounter, professional status, 
oversupply of verbiage, illiterate agricultural laborers, 
pontificates, spate of oratory, latest cantrips, distin- 
guished ecclesiastic, transmogrifications.” One won- 
ders just whom Mr. Hall is trying to impress. 

Of course, it is quite likely that the jargon-users, 
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whether educational or literary, are not really trying 
to impress anybody. They may be just trying to 
communicate, using the verbal symbols with which 
they are familiar. If this is the case, and it seems 


Research. 
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a fair assumption to make, perhaps the solution lies 
simply in each trying to make his own language as 
intelligible as possible and at the same time trying 
conscientiously to understand that used by the other. 





THE COLLEGIATE BACKGROUND OF 
DISTINGUISHED WESTERNERS 


PETER FRANZ LOEWEN 


Denver, Colo. 


A SAMPLING of the men and women who have been 
given biographical entries in the 1951 edition of 
“Who’s Who in the West” reveals a number of unex- 
pected facts. The “West,” according to the pub- 
lisher, A. N. Marquis, includes the Pacifie Coast and 
the Western or Rocky Mountain states. In each 1,000 
of the approximately 11,000 names listed with biogra- 
phies one can expect that an average of 141 persons 
was born in California. Second in rank are those 
of foreign birth, exclusive of Canada, or 75 per thou- 
sand entries. Canada ranks thirteenth as the place 


of birth. In the top fifteen rankings are the follow- 


TABLE I 


5. Washington 
3. Colorado 
. lowa 


3. Canada 
. Nebraska 
. Ohio 


Out of each 1,000 men and women listed, an average 
of 441 hold a bachelor’s degree from any one of the 
larger American universities, 144 from a liberal-arts 
college, 88 from a technical or special institution, and 
15 from any one of the more than 120 Catholie uni- 
versities or colleges, large or small. 

The ranking of the larger universities is as follows. 
The total number of living graduates with a bachelor’s 
degree is given on the right for tnose institutions able 
to supply the information: 

Pomona College, with only 6,126 living graduates, is 
represented by five bachelor’s degrees per 1,000 en- 
tries; Dartmouth with 17,368 alumni rates four per 
thousand in the West, in spite of its great distance; 
Willamette (Salem, Ore.), with 3,347 living gradu- 
ates, also has four; and Redlands University in South- 
ern California has three, with only 4,000 living under- 
graduate alumni. 


TABLE II 


No. of 
degrees per 
1,000 entries 


Total no. 
of living 
graduates 


Rank Institution 


. California (Berkeley .... 


1 OP 


p= bt Be ON Od et be OO et 


. Harvard 

. Colorado 
7. Michigan 

. Oregon 

. Chicago 

. Minnesota 

. Nebraska 
2. Illinois 

. Yale 

ij: aw 

. Wisconsin 


15,000 
85,000 
88,618** 


bat bt et bet det et BOD ND 


* The University of California 
of bachelor’s degrees since 1590. 
known. 3 
** Illinois reports this number of graduates in its whole 
history. ‘The number living is not known, 


reports this total number 
How many are living is not 


The California Institute of Technology leads all 
technical and special schools, having nine distinguished 
B.A.’s or B.S.’s listed per 1,000 entries in “Who's Who 
in the West”; Oregon State has eight; Washington 
State, 6; Utah State, 5; and Iowa State, 4. 

The doctoral degree (Ph.D., M.D., D.Se., D.C.L., 
etc.) has been most frequently conferred upon West- 
erners in this volume by California, Stanford, Har- 
vard, Minnesota, Oregon, Southern California, and 
Chicago, in that order. 

Perhaps the most significant facts revealed in this 
survey are these: Although recognized graduates from 
the large universities outnumber those from the col- 
leges and a few small “universities” which are really 
liberal-arts colleges by about three to one (441 to 
144), it is apparent that the former far outnumber 
the latter in the total number of living graduates. 
Each sampling of 1,000 names represents an average 
of 75-80 different universities which today enroll 
3,000-45,000 students. 
consist of about 70-80 colleges and small “universi- 
ties” with present enrollments of 200-3,000. The 
ratio between the total number of graduates is prob- 
ably about ten to one, for the present enrollment of 


And each such sampling will 


the average large university surveyed in this study is 
over 14,000; that of the average liberal-arts college 
1,200. 

The pre-eminence of the California Institute of 
Technology is apparent if one takes into consideration 
the fact that in recent years her annual enrollment has 
been only about 1,400, including graduate students. 

Significant also is the high ranking of certain east- 
ern schools. 
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TEACHER SHORTAGES AND 
TEACHER TARGETS 


Ir is not likely that any connection will be seen be- 
tween two reports that appeared on different pages 
of the same issue of The New York Times. One re- 
port was headed “Teacher Shortage in Grades De- 
cried,” and the headline of the other was “Principals 
Since 1948 Searsdale (N. 
Y.) has been in a ferment because of attacks on the 
schools as subversive and as being undermined by 
infiltrations.” text- 
books, and assembly programs have been criticized. 


Assail Searsdale Crities.” 


“Communist Libraries, books, 

The principals of the four schools of the town have 
set an excellent example to the teaching profession 
in confronting their critics with a statement of the 
effect upon the work of the schools that is a result 
of these attacks. The teaching profession and that 
majority of the public whose faith in American 
schools has not been shaken should carefully ponder 
this part of the statement, for there is too great a 
readiness to accept the attacks made by vociferous 
groups without examining either their validity or their 


consequences ° 


We see our course of action being challenged and the 
discharge of our responsibility made increasingly difficult. 
We see suspicion, fear, and distrust spreading among our 
neighbors and friends. We see our teachers being af- 
fected by the feeling that their loyalty and patriotism 
are being impugned. We see our professional competence 
being belittled. ... 

Unless the forees that are establishing fear, raising 
doubts, and undermining confidence can be met and re- 
solved, there can be no future for the good name of our 


schools. 


The consequences of distrust whether of teachers 
or of any other professional practitioners are so ob- 
vious that it is surprising that as forthright a state- 
ment as that of the principals of the Searsdale schools 
has not been made earlier in these years of crisis in 
the field of education. 

The shortage of teachers is generally attributed to 
the low salaries that prevail. This 
planation, but it is not complete. 
conditions that make a career attractive. 


is a valid ex- 
There are other 
To lack of 
security, dictatorial administration, changing theories, 
and oversize classes teachers have become more or 
less accustomed and have secured some amelioration 
of these conditions. But few young people are likely 
to enter a profession subjected in addition to fear, 
distrust, suspicion, and charges of disloyalty and lack 
of patriotism because the 3 R’s are not taught satis- 
factorily, and when that eriticism is made the basis 
for charges of subversive activities. There is, aecord- 
ing to the NEA statement on teacher shortage in the 


grades, a more than adequate supply of candidates 
for high-school positions, but among high-school 
teachers only those concerned with the teaching of 
history and social studies have been made the targets 
of the critics. The Scarsdale situation indicates that 
the adverse conditions affected teachers in high schools 
as well as in elementary schools. The principals of 
Scarsdale have published a statement that is as im- 
portant for all teachers at the level of these schools 
as the statement issued by Yale, Oberlin, and Sarah 
Lawrence are for their colleagues in colleges and 
universities.—I. L. K. 


EDUCATION AND THE NATION 

AccorpInG to the Annual Report of the Office of 
Education, FSA, submitted to the President and Con- 
gress, March 23, by Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator, the nation will need 130,000 additional 
teachers and 600,000 new classrooms to take care of 
the expanding school population by 1957. 

Prepared by Earl James McGrath, commissioner 
of education, the report describes the situation as 
“rapidly approaching a major national catastrophe,” 
particularly with many shortages growing more acute 
as a result of the conflict in Korea and the defense- 
At the same time, Dr. Me- 
Grath declared, our long-range program of defense 
is tied to the educational program of the nation. 

The difficulty of persuading more young men and 
women to enter the teaching profession was attributed 


mobilization program. 


to economic conditions and spiraling consumer prices 
which literally give every teacher a 9 per cent salary 
Commissioner McGrath asked for a survey to 
uncover all root causes of the teacher shortage. 

The development of the national defense program 
imposes upon the Office of Education the responsi- 
bility “for all educational planning related to the 
defense effort.” The office undertook a checkup of 
and maintenance needs of educational 


eut. 


construction 
institutions and in co-operation with other Federal 
agencies obtained allocation of needed critical mate- 
rials. Other defense services included the surveying 
of plant-research and instructional facilities of some 
1,900 eolleges and universities, programing of de- 
fense-worker training in vocational schools and classes, 
and compiling an inventory of the nation’s specially 
trained scientists and technologists in the physical, 
natural, and engineering sciences. 
were set up to help state and local school systems 
solve education problems in defense “boom towns,” 
administering $125,000,000 by vote of Congress for 
new schoolhouse construction and operating expenses 


Special programs 


in communities growing up around military installa- 
tions and defense-production projects. 
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The report points out the financial difficulties, to- 
gether with racial, geographic, and other factors that 
are reducing the chances of many thousands of young 
people to attend college, with the result that: 

By refusing full educational opportunity to a group 
equal in number and ability to those who do go to college 
we are cutting in half the nation’s supply of potential 
doctors, engineers, teachers, and all the other scientific 
and professional people who perform great and useful 
service to our economy. 

Concluding a section of his report, Dr. McGrath 
said: 

Today the United States and the other free nations of 
the world are facing a greater threat to their existence 
than in any other time in recent history. The basic con- 
flict of the century is the struggle between the concept of 
democracy and that of the totalitarian state. ... Edu- 
cation serves the cause of freedom and democracy more 
directly and more effectively than any other aspect of 
modern civilization. ... For the years ahead, education 
must stand as our chief weapon against the forces of 
darkness that beset the age. 


THE CATHOLIC-VIEW EXPERIMENTAL 
TESTING PROGRAM 

Firty-OnE Catholic colleges and universities will 
participate in a Catholic View Experimental Testing 
Program sponsored by the Catholic Business Edu- 
cation Association. The program has a fourfold ob- 
jective: (1) to intensify the habit of students follow- 
ing Catholic current sources; (2) to assist students 
in cultivating the technique of answering opposition 
to the teachings of the Church; (3) to encourage stu- 
dents to become more articulate about current topics 


Notes and News 
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from the Catholic viewpoint and in the long run to be 
more effective Catholic actionists after graduation; 
and (4) to increase the Catholic reading public. 

The tests will be the multiple-choice type, will take 
50 minutes, and will be issued in January and in May, 
to be administered to students of junior standing. An 
analysis of scores will be available to all schools par- 
ticipating, but no identification of particular schools 
will be made. 

For the first year of the experiment the tests will 
be limited to answers found in America, the national 
Catholic weekly review. If the project proves suffi- 
ciently worth while to continue, many Catholic sources 
of current information will be used, such as other 
Catholic periodicals, the diocesan papers, NCWC re- 
leases, Crown Heights Comment, and Work. 

The Catholic Views Testing Committee includes: 
William H. Conley, vice-president, Seton Hall Uni- 
versity (South Orange, N. J.), chairman; Sister Mary 
Gregoria, B.V.M. (department of economies), Munde- 
lein College (Chicago 40), secretary; the Reverend 
Charles B. Aziere, O.S.B., St. College 
(Atchison, Kans.) ; the Reverend William G. Down- 


Benedict's 


ing, S.J., instructor in economies and _ sociology, 
Creighton Nebr.); Brother 
Kieran Ryan, C.S.C., assistant professor of eco- 
nomics and accounting, St. University 
(Austin, Tex.); Thomas A. 
psychology, Loyola University (Chieago 11); Brother 
L. Robert, F.S.C. (department of economies), St. 
Mary’s College (Winona, Minn.); and Mary A. Eng- 
lish (department of business), Wright Branch, Chi- 
cago City Junior College. 


University (Omaha, 


Edward’s 
Kennedy, instructor in 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending April 14: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Hugh F. McKean, whose appointment as acting 
president, Rollins College (Winter Park, Fla.), was 
reported in ScHoo, aNp Society, May 19, 1951, has 
been named to the presidency to sueceed Paul A. Wag- 
ner, whose resignation was reported in these columns, 
May 19, and who has been appointed executive diree- 
tor of the Film Council of America, 57 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

Barbara M. Clough, dean, George School (Pa.), 
will assume new duties in August as headmistress, 
Northfield Schools (East Northfield, Mass.), succeed- 
ing Mira B. Wilson who will retire in June after 23 
years of service. 


Barnaby C. Keeney, dean, Graduate School, Brown 


University (Providence, R. I.), who has been on leave 
of absence for service in the government during the 
past year, will return to his former post, July 1, and 
will also assume the duties of acting dean of the 
College, succeeding James S. Coles, whose appoint- 
College 
Maine), was reported in Scuoon anp Society, April 
12. Captain Edward R. Durgin, USN, commanding 
officer of the Naval ROTC and professor of naval 
science, has been named dean of students, and West- 


ment as president, Bowdoin (Brunswick, 


cott E. S. Moulton, who has been serving as acting 
dean of students during the past year, has been ap- 
pointed associate dean of students. The following 
have been promoted to full professorships: Albert 
J. Salvan (French) and William Montagna and Her- 


man B. Chase (biology). 

Evelyn Beyer, director of preschool activities, Ro- 
chester (Minn.) Child Health Institute, has been ap- 
pointed director, Elizabeth Morrow Morgan Nursery 
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School, and associate professor in the department of 
education and child study, Smith College (North- 
ampton, Mass.), to succeed Mary Wagner Frobisher 
who has resigned after 16 years of service. 


Sidney G. Morse, assistant professor of history, 
Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), has been pro- 
moted to a professorship and has been named head 
of the department of social sciences to succeed Kemp 
R. B. Flint who will retire in June after 45 years of 
Robert F. Marsh, instructor in electrical en- 
gineering, has been promoted to an assistant pro- 


service. 


fessorship. 


Dorothy Hayes, acting chairman of the education 
division, State University of New York Teachers 
College (New Paltz), was appointed to the chairman- 
ship, April 1. Vera Rushforth Irwin (English) and 
Marion H. Harding (music) were promoted to as- 
sistant professorships on the same date. 


The Reverend William P. Hieronymus, whose resig- 
nation as of June 1 as president, Midland College 
(I'remont, Nebr.), was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, March 22, will assume new duties, September 
1, as professor of secondary education, Wagner Col- 
lege (Staten Island). 


The following members of the staff of Wells College 
(Aurora, N. Y.) will receive promotions, July 1, the 
first to be granted in three years: to associate pro- 
fessorships, Kathryn L. Stephenson Maloney (physi- 
cal education) and Evelyn Clinton and William C. 
Stokoe, Jr. (English); and to assistant professor- 
ships, Sydney Robinson (musie) and Ralph J. Miller 
(physies). 


Leaves of absence for advanced study during the 


academic year 1952-53 have been granted by Illinois 
State Normal University (Normal) to the following: 


director of Cecilia H. Peikert; assistant 
professors, Zora Cernich (health and physical edu- 
eation), Leland E. Hess and Harold G. Paulson 


(social science), and Edna E. Nyquist (English) ; 


museums, 


supervising teacher in the 5th grade, Frances L. 
Damm; assistant librarians, Augusta Gienapp, Eunice 
H. Speer, and Ruth 
Robert G. 
physieal 


and instructors, 
Russell Steele (health 
Margaret Parret 


Leaves for the second semester: associate 


Zimmerman; 
Hammond and J. 


and education) and 
(speech). 
professor of physiology, Claude M. Dillinger, and 
instructors, Francis R. Brown (mathematics) and 
Theodore B. Almy (English). Wallace E. MeIntyre, 
associate professor of geography, has been granted 
leave to aecept a Fulbright appointment in the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, and Margaret Jorgensen, 
instructor in education, to serve in the Juvenile Court, 


Toledo (Ohio). 


Emmett C. Thompson, assistant dean, Claremont 
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(Calif.) Graduate School, has been reappointed di- 
rector of the Claremont College Orientation Program 
for Foreign Students, a post that he held last year, 
as reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 30, 1951. 
The visiting foreign students will be on the campus 
from July 25 to September 5. 


Madelaine Touchstone, instructor in Spanish, Ste- 
phens College (Columbia, Mo.), is on leave of absence, 
assisting in a program of teaching English to Filipino 
children in Iloilo that is being conducted by the 
Foreign Service, a branch of the Department of State. 


Nolan C, Kearney, assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of research and curriculum, Saint 
Paul (Minn.), is on temporary leave of absence (Feb- 
urary 11-July 25) to serve as consultant and to edit 
the report of the Mid-Century Committee on the Out- 
come of Elementary Education. 
set up by the Department of Elementary Principals, 
NEA; the Office of Education, FSA; and the Eduea- 
tional Testing Service. 
in Prineeton, N. J. 


The committee was 


Dr. Kearney is doing his work 


Earl W. Anderson, professor of education, the Ohio 
State University, has been appointed research direc- 
tor and executive secretary of a survey of teacher edu- 
cation in the Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion that will be conducted from June 15 to December 
15. 

Clifford A. Hauberg, associate professor of history, 
St. Olaf College (Northfield, Minn.), has been granted 
a $5,000 research fellowship for 1952-53 by the 
Dr. Hauberg, whose 
field is Latin-American history, will spend the year 


Social Science Research Council. 


in Panama on a research project in social and eco- 
nomic history. 


Catherine E. Boyd, associate professor of history, 
Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), has won the 
award of the American Historical Association’s Com- 
mittee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for the best 
book manuscript in the field of history, “The Ee- 
clesiastical Tithe in Italy: The Medieval Origins of 
a Modern Problem.” Dr Boyd has been granted a 
leave of absence for the second semester, 1952-53, 
and will go to Italy for further research in the his- 
tory of that country. 


Harriet Eliel, a member of Governor Earl Warren’s 
Advisory Committee on Children and Youth, was 
recently appointed director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Edueation’s new West Coast office in San 
Francisco. The office is the third of five regional 
offices being organized by the institute under a special 
grant by the Ford Foundation. The others already 
established are in Chicago and Denver; offices in 
Houston and Atlanta are being set up. 
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Robert A. McMillan, a member of the staff of the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association was 
recently named assistant secretary. Mr. McMillan 
will plan the co-ordination of office procedures for the 
TIAA and co-operating institutions in connection 
with the College Retirement Equities Fund now being 
organized 

&. E. Bergesen, formerly a member of the staff of 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton (N. J.), is 
president of a new publishing firm, Personnel Press, 
Ine., 32d and Elm, Baltimore 11. The firm, which 
specializes in standardized tests, has just released its 
first publication, the Kuh!mann-Anderson Intelligence 
Tests for ages ‘six to maturity (grades 1-12), formerly 
published in Minneapolis. 


Charles A. Ford, former dean, Community College, 
Temple University (Philadelphia), and more recently 
editor-in-chief of the educational division, the John 
C. Winston Company, has been elected vice-president 
and editorial director, F. E. Compton & Company, 
publishers of “Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.” 


Recent Deaths 

Sydney MacGilvary Brown, professor of history, 
Duquesne University (Pittsburgh 19), died April 6, 
at the age of fifty-six years. Professor Brown had 
served as assistant professor of European history 
(1923-25), associate professor (1925-30), and pro- 
fessor (1930-41), Lehigh University (Bethlehem, 
Pa.) ; and professor of history (since 1947), Duquesne 
University. 


Charles S. Meek, former professor of history, Bilt- 
more College (Asheville, N. Car.), died April 7, at the 
age of eighty-two years. Mr. Meek had served as 
principal (1894-1900), Terre Haute (Ind.) High 
School; superintendent of schools (1900-07), Ellwood 
(Ind.), (1908-15), Boise (Idaho), (1915-20), San 


Antonio (Tex.), (1920-21), Madison (Wis.), and 
(1921-34), Toledo (Ohio); professor of education 
and history (1934-42), University of Houston (Tex.) ; 
and professor of history (1942-retirement), Biltmore 
College. 

Marie Litzinger, chairman, department of mathe- 
matics, Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, 
Mass.), died, April 7, at the age of fifty-two years. 
Dr. Litzinger had served as teacher (1920-22), Devon 
Manor School (Pa.), (1924-25), 
(Conn.) Academy; and instructor and assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics (1925-37), associate professor 
(1937-42), chairman of the department (since 1937), 
and professor (since 1942), Mount Holyoke College. 


and Greenwich 


Edward W. D. Taylor, professor emeritus of en- 
gineering mathematics, Pomona College (Claremont, 
Calif.), died, April 7, at the age of seventy-five years. 
Professor Taylor had served as superintendent of 
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schools in Oregon (1916-18); professor of mathe- 
matics (1918-20), Pacitie University (Forest Grove, 
Ore.) ; and associate professor of mathematics (1920- 
29) and professor of engineering mathematics (1929- 
44), Pomona College. 

Malcolm Cecil Foster, professor of mathematics, 
(Middletown, Conn.), died, 
April 9, at the age of fifty-eight years. Dr. Foster 
had served as instructor in mathematics (1921-25), 
Yale University; assistant professor (1925-27), Wil- 
liams College (Williamstown, Mass.); and associate 
(1927-31) 1931), 
Wesleyan University. 


Wesleyan University 


professor and professor (since 


George Victor Larson, founder (1911) and presi- 
dent, Larson College (Hamden, Conn.), died, April 
10, at the age of fifty-seven years. Mr. Larson had 
served as administrator of the college which was 
known successively as Larson Tutoring School (1911- 
35), Larson Junior College (1935-47), and Larson 
College (since 1947). 
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BRYSON, LYMAN. The Next America: Prophecy and 
Faith. Pp. viii+248. Harper & Brothers, New York 
16. 1952. $3.50. 

The ultimate purpose of this book is to make clear the 


dominant ideas and aspirations around which those who 
have faith in America should rally. 


a 
CANHAM, ERWIN D., HENRY H. HILL, AND 
HENRY T. HEALD. Supplementary Statements on 
Education and National Security. Pp. xi+27. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1952. 25 cents. 
van an introduction by Arthur S. Adams, president of 





DAVIS, EARLE, AND WILLIAM C. HUMMEL. 
Readings for Opinion: From Literary Ideas and Attt- 
tudes. Pp. vii+359. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
11. 1952. $3.85. 

This text is dedicated to stimulate student opinion. Be- 
lieving that students need to improve themselves in read- 
ing, comprehending, and understanding—in Histening talk- 
ing, arguing, and expressing what they think and believe. 


DENONN, LESTER E. (Editor). Bertrand Russell’s 
Dictionary of Mind, Matter and Morals. Pp. xiv + 290. 
Philosophical Library, New York 16. 1952. $5.00. 
This exhaustive work offers more than 1,000 definitions 
and opinions, distillations of thought that range through 
the vast depth and breadth of one of the profoundest 
minds of our age. 

° 

DUPUY, R. ERNEST. Men of West Point: The First 
150 Years of the United States Military Academy. Pp. 
xvii+486. William Sloane Associates, Inc., New York 
19. 1951. $5.00. 

Published in celebration of West Point's sesquicentennial 
anniversary. 
* 

‘*Education for the Task Ahead.’’ Proceedings of the 
28th Annual Educational Conference and the 17th An- 
nual Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Bulletin No. 3, Vol. XXIV. 
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Pp. 144. 
tion, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


3ureau of School Service, College of Educa- 
1952, 
© 

Funds and Foundations: 
xiii + 146. 


FLEXNER, ABRAHAM. 
Their Policies Past and Present. Pp. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1952. 
Written in collaboration with Esther S. Bailey. 

e 

GALANTIERE, LEWIS (Editor 
the Mind of Europe. Pp. 125. Library Publishers, 
Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York 18. 1952. $2.75. 
Ten writers of international reputation report on the post- 
war European mind, with particular reference to what 
Kuropeans today are thinking about the United States. 


e 
Internationales Jahrbuch fiir Geschichtsunterricht. Band 
I, Pp. 339. Albert Limbach Verlag, Braunschweig, 
Germany. 1951. $2.80. 


, et al. America and 


e 
The Psychology of Adolescent 
Harper & Brothers, 


KUHLEN, RAYMOND G. 
Development. Pp. xvii+ 675. 
New York 16. 1952. $5.00. 
This volume concerns psychological development during 
the teen years and is an attempt to examine the essential 
nature of adolescence in the light of objective evidence 
provided by modern psychological research. 

e 

McLEAN, JOSEPH E. ‘‘ Politics Is What You Make 
It.’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 181. Pp. 31. 
Illustrated. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 1952. 25 cents; quantity rates. 
Volitics has been defined as “the study of influence and 
the influential.” You can be influential—for good or bad 

but you cannot avoid having intluence. 


MENSHUTKIN, BORIS N.  Russia’s Lomonosov: 

Chemist, Courtier, Physicist, Poet. Pp. viii+208. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 1952. 
$4.00. 
This book, which is the only complete and authoritative 
account of the life and times of Lomonosov, is of intrinsic 
interest to all students of the history of science, Russian 
culture, and the 18th century. 


e 

MERRILL, FRANCIS E., AND H. WENTWORTH 
ELDREDGE. Culture and Society: An Introduction 
to Sociology. Pp. xi+61l. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York 11. 1952. $5.50. 

A textbook for the introductory course in sociology. 
@ 

NEGLEY, GLENN, AND J. MAX PATRICK. The 
Quest for Utopia: An Anthology of Imaginary Socie- 
ties. Pp. 608. Henry Schuman, Inc., New York 21. 
1952. $6.25. 

The cream of more than 25 Utopias, most of them rare 
and inaccessible, but all important and intluential, are 
contained in this volume. Cabet’s ‘‘Icaria’’ is translated 


into English for the first time, and selections from More's 
“Utopia” are also present. 


e 
Catholicism and American Free- 
Harper & Brothers, New York 


O’NEILL, JAMES M. 
dom. Pp. xii+ 287. 
16. 1952. $3.50. 
The author has here written what is undoubtedly the defi 
nitive reply to Paul Blanshard’s “American Freedom and 
Catholic Power.” 

e 

PARSONS, EDWARD ALEXANDER. The Alexandrian 

Library: Glory of the Hellenic World. Pp. xii+ 468. 
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The Elsevier Publishing Company, Inc., New York 1. 
1952. $7.50. 
The history of the famous ancient institution to its de- 
struction. 

® 

PROCTOR, EVELYN S. Alfonso X of Castile: Patron 

of Literature and Learning. Pp. vi+149. Oxford 
University Press, Inc., New York 11. 1952. $3.00. 
Being the Norman Maccoll Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in Lent Term, 1949. 

e 


SAMFORD, C. D., AND EUGENE COTTLE. 
Studies in the Secondary School. Pp. ix +376. 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 36. 
$4.25. 

A new approach is used here which stresses life adjust- 
ment, with both college and noncollege groups definitely 
kept in mind. 


Social 
Mce- 
1952. 


e 
STEWART, JOHN L. (Editor). 
Anthology. Pp. xxx + 645. 
York 11. 1952. $3.50. 
A brand-new collection of essays of the highest quality of 
the past and present. 


The Essay: A Critical 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 


@ 

STONE, CALVIN P., AND DONALD W. TAYLOR. 
Annual Review of Psychology. Vol. 3. Pp. ix +462. 
Annual Reviews, Inc., Stanford, Calif. 1952. $6.00. 
Taking stock of essentially new and important contribu- 
tions to psychology from all laboratories of the world is 
a major objective of this book. 


a 

A Catholic Speaks His Mind on 
America’s Religious Conflict. Pp. 64. Harper & 
Brothers, New York 16. 1952. $1.00. 
The author warns: “It is time we ended the cold war in 
America based on religious sectarianism.” 

e 

WILCOX, FRANCIS O., AND THORSTEN V. KALI- 
JARVI. Recent American Foreign Policy: Basie 
Documents 1941-1951. Pp. xviii+927. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 1952. $6.50. 
This book was designed especially to help members of 
Congress in their consideration of the basic problems in- 


volved in the development of American foreign policy since 
World War IL. 


SUGRUE, THOMAS. 


Your Vote: The Key to Good Government. Pp. 32. Tlus- 
trated. Board of Education, Chicago, Ill. 1952. 
This is the product of the kind of co-operative effort that 
expresses in action the principle of the Curriculum Coun- 
cil of the Chicago Public Schools which states that ‘‘edu- 
cation functions through many agencies.” 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 


Education Association. 


cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard U niversity. 
ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


American Colleges. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 


GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 


School of Education, New York University. 











FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ares Seng, 
Secondary i fi \" College 
Elementary ) 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 








ANATIONALSERVICE RELIABLE and 
On: pp:em PERSONAL 
verte: oa itm SERVICE 


P20 ce Rem @ to Colleges and Universities of 
and COLLEGE the Nation and their Personnel. 

Originated and continued by 
BUREAU three generations of the Albert 
family. 


MEMBER NA TA 
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25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








| Stadent Deferment and 


A STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL MAN- 


POWER COUNCIL, WITH FACTS AND 
ISSUES PREPARED BY THE RESEARCH STAFF 


Is the present student deferment program just? 
Is it an essential part of our national manpower 
policy during the present emergency? Is it con- 
sistent with our democratic values? 

Here is the first objective study of these ques- 
tions. The first part of the book puts forth the 
Council’s recommendations and its reasons for 
them. The second part covers the student defer- 
ment program, the military manpower pool, the 
method of deferring students, financial aspects 
of the program as they affect students and col- 
leges, the problem of skilled and specialized per- 
sonnel, and the relation between deferment policy 
and democratic values. The Council was estab- 
lished at Columbia University to help appraise 
and solve our nation’s manpower problems during 
this period of enduring emergency. $2.90 


MEMORANDA SUBMITTED TO THE 
COMMISSION ON FINANCING HIGHER 
EDUCATION BY 


HAROLD W. DODDS, LOUIS M. HACKER, and 
LINDSAY ROGERS 


Three top-level American educators have 
studied the financing of higher education in Great 
3ritain to see what this system might have to offer 
the financing of higher education in America. 
Their succinct and authoritative reports show 
how government financing has affected the uni- 
versities of Great Britain and tell why they think 
the British system has little to offer America. $2.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway New York 27 














LVew and Recent Holt Look — 


A First Course in Philosophy of Education 
A Syllabus and Sourcebook 
EPHRAIM VERN SAYERS 


Professor Sayers has assembled and organized materials that are especially useful in developing sensi- 
tiveness to the philosophical issues involved in educational policy making. Included in the thirty-nine 
study areas of the book are concise statements from the writings of contemporary authors on basic 
modern questions. Along with these statements are short introductions, suggestive questions, and sup- 
plementary readings lists, making it possible for the teacher to emphasize methods of cooperative 
inquiry and deliberation. April 1952, 399 pages, $3.75 


Building Mathematical Concepts in the Elementary School 
Peter L. Spencer and MarGuERITE BryDEGAARD 
This professional text for teachers in service as well as for students in education presents a fresh ap- 
proach that is practical and readily usable. Basic concepts which underlie mathematics in the 
elementary school are identified and developed. Many illustrative lessons are included to indicate 
procedures adaptable to groups of children of all elementary grade levels. Ready late April, About 
350 pages, 60 illustrations and photographs, Probably $3.50 


Childhood Problems and the Teacher 


CHARLOTTE BUHLER, FarrH SMITTER, and Sypit RICHARDSON 


A clinically and dynamically oriented study of psychological problems in the school, this book stresses 
the teacher’s approach to the child and analyzes the roles of home and school in a child’s life. Includes 
many case studies. 1952, 372 pages, 41 illustrations, $3.75 


Child Psychology 


Horace B. ENGLISH 
This exceptionally readable text discusses children in the classroom and the problems teachers face. 
It is concerned with how, always in the light of reality, parents and teachers can understand the in- 
dividual child and help him towards self-development and personality integration. 1951, 561 pages, 
$4.50 


Educational Psychology: The Study of Educational Growth 
J. M. STEPHENS 


This book brings together the facts and principles of psychology which give the insight necessary to 
understand the child and his development and to guide and direct the learning process. It is a study 
of the nature of educational growth, of the forces which affect it, and the means of facilitating it. 
1951, 692 pages, $4.50 


Evaluation and the Elementary Curriculum 
Harotp G. SHANE and E. T. McSwain 


This book presents a fresh approach to two important and widely-discussed phases of education in 
the elementary school: the methods and techniques of the evaluative process; and the nature of 
children’s experience, as suggested by socially desirable educational values. 1951, 477 pages, $3.90 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY $383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 














